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the great artists have followed it, and lost the lesser in a 
greater perfection. Since the departure of the German 
poet no man has been fonnd to take up the song of the 
sphere till Emerson appeared. In him we see again the 
shining face and cheerful attitude of the poet. Why has 
he spoken like a poet of Plato, and Swedenborg, and 
Shakspeare, and like a critic of Goethe ? We needed 
interpretation, not definition of his character. Montaigne 
and Napoleon have not long to wait for admirers. Their 
influence is immediate and excessive. But Goethe has 
much to give which we are slow to take, and the lecture 
by Emerson seems not to be a fair introduction to his own 
estimate of the genius of this "Writer," as we .have 
gathered it from other sources. The best fortune we can 
wish the artist and the student of Art is that he may learn_ 
all the German master can teach. That be may reach as 
deep a sympathy with Nature, as firm a confidence in her 
integrity. Then he will need no other tuition but her own. 
No man will fail to sing when he can reach the meaning of 
that saying : 

" To fear is easy bnt grievous," 
" To reverence is difficult, but satisfactory." 

Brownlee Brown. 



In Greece, famous for the exquisite and beautiful symmetry 
of her educational philosophy, woman never rose into her pro- 
per rank, as a social ministrant ; as a human counsellor ; as a 
judicious friend ; as a consoling and strengthening sympathizer. 
Her position was that rather of an attendant — a drudge — or the 
creature of mere sensual contemplation. Even her Aspasia, fa- 
mous as the companion of so great a statesman as Pericles, famous 
for her intellectual vivacity, her arts and her accomplishments, 
was permitted to arrive at this distinction only by the forfeiture 
of some of her most ennobliog and endearing qualities as a wo- 
man. 

The case was still worse in Rome, though she boasts of the 
patriotic virtues of her Virginias and Cornelias. When we 
hear of her recoguized woman — when she rises iuto rank in the 
pages of recorded history, it is rarely because of her merits as 
matron or virgin. She could only acquire distinction as she be- 
came unsexed and unfeminine — as she put on the hard nature, 
the bolder manners, with the more intense cravings and ambi- 
tion of the man. It is a very great error to suppose, as it is loo 
commonly the case, that the feudal period of modern history 
was more favorable to the culture and position of the sex. 
That period which we call the age of chivalry, threw an artifi- 
cial halo about the sex in courtly places, such as the great cen- 
tres of Prance, Provence, and, possibly in portions of Great 
Britain ; but even in these courtly centres, woman was at best 
the mere creature in a pageant — a tributary only to a false sys- 
tem wJtich sought its meretricious aids in all quarters, and subsi- 
dized even religion, with as little scruple as it did the gentler 
sex. In brief, as Sismondi tells us, the age which we fondly 
designate as that of chivalry, and eulogize for its grace, purity, 
and near approach to perfection, existed only in brilliant fictions. 
They were not real, not natural. It was illusion only 1 — W. Oil- 
more Simms. 

That disposition of mind which exemplifies itself through 
changes of fashion is really unfavorable to the sense of beauty. 



THE VILLAS OF THE ROMANS. 

BY JOHN H. GOURLIE. 

The fondness of the. Romans for rural life and the charms 
of the country, is au interesting feature in. theircharacter. 
The good taste of the wealthy nobles and- public men has 
been fully illustrated by the remains that have; been dis- 
covered, of their rural residences— enough being left to us 
to excite our wonder and admiration at the vast extent* 
the expensive luxury, and the proud display of these— 
their summer resorts, >- t : 

Much might be imagined of the extraordinary grandeur 
of the villas of Tiberius, in the little island of Capreaa, of 
which it has been said, "It was covered with structures: 
" devoted to his magnificence and his crimes." ; Here 
Tiberius lived during the last ten years of his life^ indulg- 
ing in his vices, and here he erected many noble buildings,' 
the most magnificent of which was the Villa Jo vis, ■ the 
ruins of which may still be visited. : .,.-.- v 

At one period of the Roman empire the shores of Baiss 
were adorned with proud palaces of the Roman nobles, 
with many of which were connected groves and gardens; 
and all the elegances which appertain to opulence and 
a luxurious taste ; many of the gardens were filled with 
the divine works of the Grecian sculptors. On the oppo- 
site shores, from Naples to Sorrento, the same wide-spread' 
maguificence of architecture was visible; illustrating the 
extent of the wealth and power of the Romans in the days 
of Imperial greatness and grandeur. The vices which' 
sprung from this vast display of wealth and luxury afford 
to modern moralists ample cause for the justification of 
Divine vengeance, in burling to destruction, by the flames 
of Vesuvius, or the upbeavings of the earthquake, a race 
so sunk in licentiousness and lust. ':■ -.<,-.:, ■.-.-/ .„■ - 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the infamiesi of .this 
debased state of Roman society. Our path, lies .forward 
in a plcasanter direction, and amid happier associations*. 
Among all the extant remains of Roman magnificence, 
the traveller who .has rambled among the olive-covered 
bills of Tibur, will remember the pleasure and surprise with 
which he viewed the ruins of the villa of Hadrian. Its 
remains attest its former grandeur. It is said to have 
covered a space of eight to ten miles in circuit, and was 
adorned with columns of porphyry and marble, and- sur- 
rounded with Lyceums and groves, and all else, that -Art 
could invent or wealth supply. Situated on, an elevated 
position above the plain of the Campagna, it embraced In 
its view a wide scope of landscape— of mountain and sea— 
and of the glorious temples of the Eternal City, that offered 
to the eye of the beholder the tribute of its Imperial 
magnificence. 

In the selection of situations for their summer residences, 
the wealthy Romans exhibited such orthodox taste, as to 
leave no doubt of their fondness for the beauty of natural 
scenery. To these advantages they were enabled by their 
opulence to add the adornments of Art, and all else that- 
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could lend a charm to the chosen retreat. Hence the won- 
derful works that now fill the Tatican and the Borbonico, 
long hidden among ruins, and now restored to view, to 
illustrate the magnificence of the Roman villa and the taste 
and wealth of its occupant. 

Horace, who was indebted to the bounty of Maecenas 
for his Sabine farm, loved a retirement which afforded him 
recreation and opportunity for thought. No poet was 
ever more highly favored ; and it was no affectation in him 
in preferring .his farm to the dissipated and licentious life 
of the city; for there be spent his happiest days, attended 
by his small retinae of slaves, and entertaining his friends 
in a style befitting his moderate circumstances. He en- 
joyed his privileges as became a true poet, now and then 
returning to town to partake of the hospitality of his 
patron, and was behind none of the other guests in his 
appreciation of the generous offerings of- the table of 
Maecenas. " The house of Maecenas," says "Wieland, " was 
" a kind of court of Alcinoiis, where every one was wel- 
" come who could contribute anything to the amusement of 
" the master and his company. His bouse, his table, and 
" his gardens were the resort of all the wits, virtuosi, 
" actors, joyoos spirits, and agreeable idlers in Rome ;" 
and Horace was always welcome, for he was a "joyous 
spirit," contributing a full share, in the social circle of his 
friend, to the happiness of the company. Horace loved 
nature with a true and fervent heart: and there, far up 
among the mountains, amid the luxuriance of vineyards 
and olive orchards, and amid the silver streams of that 
beautiful retirement, did he court the tranquillity so grate- 
ful to bis feelings. It was a chosen spot ! Nature in her 
grandest forms and features surrounded him with her 
charms; and there did be love to dwell— far removed- from 
the ambition and strife of the Imperial City — contented 
with a more humble lot than could satisfy his associates. 
His villa at Tibur afforded him opportunities of seeing 
friends who preferred a shorter journey from Rome to en- 
joy his society. Its: situation was selected with a view to 
its natural beauty. It had noble prospects around it. 
The far-off coast of the sea, and, intermediate, the wide 
Campagna, then covered with villas and gardens, and 
more near, the cataract of the Anio, with its wild, rocky 
precipices and cultivated hills — forming a landscape of sur- 
passing interest; and, even to this day, wearing its ancient 
charms to attract the eye and the pencil of landscape 
artists from all parts of the world. Here we have enough 
still, remaining to us to understand why Horace so much 
enjoyed the beaaties of this situation — and yet its charms 
of cultivation and luxuriance are, in a measure, faded. The 
outline certainly , still exists, and the same delicious air 
from the sea, that tempered the summer heats in his day 
still rustles the leaves and tendrils of the vineyards of 
the hills; yet, there is wanting that vitality and joyousness 
that added so many grateful charms to it in the lifetime of 
the Poet. 

The description given by Pliny, in his beautiful letter to 



Apollinarns, of his Tuscan villa, is well known. This one 
he preferred to those he owned at Tusculum, Tibur, and 
Praeneste, and has left us in his letters a detailed account 
of the beauty of its situation and of the various conve- 
niences connected with it. " My villa," he writes, " is so 
" advantageously situated that it commands a full view of 
" all the country round, yet you go up to it by so insensi- 
" ble a rise, that you find yourself upon an elevation with- 
" out perceiving you ascended. Behind, but at a great 
" distance, stand the Apennines." It was embellished by a 
portico, " consisting of several members, particularly a 
" porch, built after the manner of the aucients," with exten- 
sive terraces and fountains, bathing and dining-rooms. We 
have not space to copy the entire letter; but will offer to 
our readers the following portion of it as illustrating the 
style and magnificence of this his favorite villa : " There 
" is, besides, another room, which, being situated close to 
" the nearest plane tree, enjoys a constant shade and ver- 
" dure. Its sides are incrusted half-way with carved 
"marble, and from thence. to the ceiling a foliage is painted 
" with birds intermixed among the branches, which has an 
" effect altogether as agreeable as that of the carving, at 
" the basis of which is placed a little fountain, that, play- 
" ing through several small pipes into a vase, produces a 
" pleasing murmur ! Prom a corner of the portico you 
" enter into a very spacious chamber opposite the grand 
" dining-room, which from some of its windows has a view 
" of the terrace, and from others of the meadow, as those of 
" the front look upon a cascade, which entertains at once 
" both the eye and the ear, for the water falling from a 
" great height, foams round the marble basin which receives 
" it below." . . . . " Fronting the alcove stands a 
" snramer-house of exquisite marble, whose doors project 
" and open into a green inclosure, and from its upper and 
" lower windows the eye is presented with a variety of 
" different verdures." The description in detail is highly 
interesting, and conveys an impressive illustration of the 
exquisite Art made use of by the rich nobles of Rome in 
adorning their summer villas. 

Pliny's letter to Gallus, giving a description of his winter 
villa at Laurentinum, is of equal interest. We can only 
refer to it, as its length forbids us to insert it in our article. 
As illustrating the condition of Roman taste and the gran- 
deur of its Art, it is worthy of being read. Pliuy's culti. 
vated mind and vast wealth enabled him to surround his 
social life with such means- of refined enjoyment as seldom 
fall to the lot of literary men ; and yet none could envy 
him, for the excellence of his character and the noble bene- 
volence and grace of his heart rendered him worthy of his 
magnificent possessions. 

In the villas of Cicero — the orator, the scholar, and the 
statesman, we have the results of his travels and his culti- 
vation. In Greece he had attained a higher sense of the 
influence and power of Art. The inspiration of its genius 
— whether manifested in the divine conceptions of a Phiduis 
or in the stately and majestic rhythm of its tragic muse — 
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had left its refining traces upon bis character. It was in 
Athens that the rugged manhood and strength of the 
Roman was subdued and softened into the courtly grace of 
the scholar and the gentleman. He always retained a 
grateful interest in the literature and art of Greece. The 
writings of its philosophers and poets filled his libraries as 
the works of its sculptors adorned his galleries and his 
gardens. Tastes acquired under such influences would, 
without doubt, be exhibited in all things connected with 
such a man, and these — preceded by a natural fondness for 
country life — the result of his early habits, would manifest 
themselves in a style of elegance and refinement commen- 
surate with, his wealth. The villas of Cicero, as he himself 
informs us, were neither so extensive nor costly as those 
owned by the wealthier nobles of Rome, and yet it strikes 
us that there was no deficiency in their number or in their 
costliness. Notwithstanding all that he may have said of 
the modesty of his fortune and of his desires, we cannot 
regard that fortune which would enable a man to support 
eighteen villas, and keep them, up in the style he did, as 
either very limited or humble. It was a maxim with him 
that " every citizen should illustrate the dignity of his posi- 
tion by the splendor of his life;" and we must do him the 
justice to say that he did not fail in carrying out, to its 
fullest extent, the maxim he had laid down for himself. 
The biographers of Cicero have informed us that he was 
too honest to be rich, and that while former governors of 
Cilicia had accumulated vast wealth by their extortion and 
oppression, he had retired from that oflice without a stain 
upon his character. He preferred justice to extortion, and 
left his dignities and his offices free from any reproach, and 
with a noble and honorable reputation. 

We will not enter upon any digression as to the com- 
parative value of money in his days and our own. The 
ideas of a Roman as to what constituted a fortune, are 
incomprehensible to us, for Crassus declared that " no man 
" deserved to be called rich who could not maintain an 
"army." The wealth possessed by Cicero he obtained 
from legitimate sources. "It was derived from public 
" offices, provincial commands, presents from kings and 
" foreign states, and legacies." He says, in one of his let- 
ters, that " he obtained from his dying friends legacies to 
" the amount of two hundred thousand pounds .'" The 
house belongingj;o Cicero upon the Palatine Hill cost thirty 
thousand pounds, and was one of the noblest houses in 
Rome. " It was situated iu a conspicuous position, over- 
" looking the forum and the rostra, and was the more 
" splendid in being joined to a portico or colonnade, built 
"by Catullus, out of the proceeds of his Cirabric spoils." 

The villas of Cicero, situated at various points from 
Tusculum to the shores of Raise and Pompeii, were the 
favorite resorts of his leisure hours, and -these he visited 
according to the seasons and the motives which induced 
him to seek for recreation, giving to one or the other such 
temporary preference as would enable him to accomplish 
the purpose he had in view at the time. The patrimonial 



estate at Arpinnm, where he was born, was one to which 
he often loved to resort. In the height of summer, Arpi- 
num and the little island adjoining, with its groves and 
cascades, afforded a pleasant retreat in hot weather, and 
here he often refreshed himself, as he writes to bis brother; 
"in the cool stream of his Tribenus." For this place he 
had a sincere fondness, for with it were associated the inno- 
cent pleasnres of his youth, and around it centred the feel- 
ings and affections of his childhood. It afforded him not 
only, a resort from the cares of state, but it had the power 
of calling back to him those cherished associations which 
were ever dear to his memory and his heart. We may 
trace to Arpinum his peculiar fondness for those rural situ- 
ations which gave him a view of the sea ; always with him 
a necessary addition to the charms of the scenery around' 
him. The situation of his paternal mansion was, doubt- 
less, a very beautiful one, with fine prospects around it; 
In one of his letters to Atticus he applies to it the descrip- 
tion which Homer makes Ulysses give of his beloved' 
Ithaca : " 

" Low lies our isle, yet blest in fruitful stores, 
Strong are her sons, though rocky are her shores, 
And none ! ah ! none so lovely to my sight 
Of all the lands that Heaven overspread with light! 
Iu vain Calypso long constrained my stay 
"With sweet reluctant amorous delay. "■'■ < 

With all her charms, as vainly Circe strove, 
And added magic to secure my love. 
In pomps or joys — the palace or the grot — 
My country's image never was forgot,. 
My absent parents rose before my sight, 
And distant lay contentment and delight." 

Many of his other villas are represented to have been 
noble and grand in their structure, and must have required 
a large expenditure to keep -them iu a style satisfactory to 
the taste of the great orator. Independent of his villas, 
he had a great number of smaller houses on the roads 
which led from one villa to another, where he would fre- 
quently stay for a night's rest ; and even these, his hum- 
bler resorts, or "baiting places," as they were termed by 
himself, were adorned with groves and gardens, and con- 
tained ample accommodations for himself' and 'his retinue of 
friends and servants. His Tusculan house, about four 
leagues from Rome, was situated on the top of a hill from 
which he had fine views of the country around. This spot, 
still familiar- to travellers, must have possessed rare charms 
in the time of Cicero. " The view towards Rome, looking 
" from the Tusculan citadel, embraces the Campagna— on 
" the left is the sea, and on the other side the whole Alban 
" valley, with its beautiful undulations, and covered with a 
" luxuriance of verdure that renders it a charming scene." 
There are a few ruins remaining which the people call the 
Villa of Cicero, but of their authenticity there is much 
doubt. The style of this Tusculan villa' and the character 
of its architecture are not clearly explained, but as it was 
one of his most favored resorts, and being situated sonear 
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Rome, and in the neighborhood of so many of the villas of 
the Patricians, it mast have been worthy of the dignity of 
Cicero. Sir William Gell says, " An investigation of the 
" ruins of Tusculom might assist in determining the period 
" when the houses of Italy ceased to be built in the com- 
" mon Roman style — with two stories — but were changed 
" for the lofty and dark habitations of the northern 
" invaders. Every one must be struck with the very great 
" difference between the low and sunny courts, or peri- 
" styles of the ancients, and the high, dark, and wet courts 
" of a modern Italian house. An immense change must 
" have taken place in manners, customs, and opinions, 
" before houses, from the street doors of which- the atrium, 
" tablinum, peristyle, and almost the inmost recesses could 
" be seen, were superseded by the secluded and inaccessible 
"labyrinths of a Gothic castle, or the retirements of a 
" modern residence." 

In long vacations Cicero removed to Antium or Astura. 
In the former place he kept the best collection of his 
books. This Antium was situated on a rocky promontory, 
running out into the sea, and here he could not only enjoy 
the quiet study he was so fond .of, but the soft air invigor- 
ated his health, and afforded him delight. At this place 
'Nero had also a palace at one time, and it will be remem- 
bered that the famous statue of the Apollo Belvedere was 
discovered in its ruins. Astura was a little island, about 
two leagues further south, covered with thick wood and 
shady walks. Here he found a pleasant and congenial 
retirement. 

Cicero had two villas at Formice, another on the shores 
of Baise, between the lake of Avernus and Puteoli, a 
fourth on the hills of Cumae, and another at Pompeii. We 
are told that "Ms Puteolan house was built after the man- 
" ner of the ancients, and was adorned with a portico of 
"marble, and surrounded by groves and walks." At that 
period the neighborhood was covered with noble buildings, 
both public and private — " A succession of temples and 
" palaces reaching from the hills to the sea, and must have 
"■ presented to the wayfarer upon the sea a grand and 
"imposing sight, as his bark approached the shores of this 
" classic land." 

■ The furniture of the houses of Cicero was suitable to 
the elegance of his taste and the magnificence of his build- 
ings. "His galleries were adorned with statues and paint- 
" ings of the best Grecian masters, and all his vessels were 
" of the most beautiful and costly materials. A cedar 
" table belonging to Cicero — the first ever seen in Rome, 
" and which cost eighty pounds — -was still in existence in 
"the time of Pliny." Atticus, who then lived in Athens, 
provided him with books and works of Art. He sent to 
him from that city several cargoes of statuary. His Pen- 
telican marble of the Mercury with the brazen head, was 
a work of Art of which he was very proud. In a letter to 
Atticus, he writes, " Send me as many as you can, with any 
" other statues and ornaments you think proper for the 
" place and in my taste, but, above all, such as will suit 



" my gymnasium and portico, for I am grown very fond of 
" these things." He sent plans of his walls to Atticus, in 
order to bespeak pieces of sculpture or painting for the 
compartments. When Cicero was in the country his 
architect was finishing some additional buildings for bis 
palatine residence, but Atticus found great fault with the 
small windows. This objection Cicero answered by saying 
that he had mentioned the same thing to Cyrus, his archi- 
tect, who told him, " That the prospect of the fields did 
" not appear to so great advantage through larger lights." 
We might pursue this subject to illustrate further the 
state of society in Rome, which demanded such displays of 
the refinements and luxuries of social life, as we have here 
exemplified. The vices and luxury of the period were but 
the preceding causes of the decadence of a mighty and 
proud empire, whose sceptre had governed the world, and 
whose vast spoils, gathered in the cruel and encroaching 
wars it had waged against the nations, were but the pre- 
cursors of that enervation and decrepitude which made it, 
in turn, the spoil of invading barbarians. They, in their 
wild frenzy of victory, razed to the dust the proud - 
memorials of the greatness and power of Rome, leaving to 
the historian the sad history of its strength, of its weak- 
ness, and of its death. 

It is one of the privileges of modern thought that it is able to 
recognize what is divine, not only in the distant and the miracul- 
ous, but also in the natural and the near. We know now that 
there is hardly anything, however small or homely, which may 
not, if we catch it at the right moment, be the emblem and the 
awakener of our loftiest states of thought and feeling. Know- 
ing this, there is all creation before us for a subject, and the 
genius of modern Art does indeed employ itself in every con- 
ceivable sphere, from the details of a stone to the vision of a 
celestial city. Where it fails is in the choice of aspects — the 
power of seizing those pregnant and inspired moments in which 
alone any outward form becomes the embodiment of any great 
idea, whether the form itself be a celestial city or a stone. The 
face of the whole material uoiverse is like that of a single 
human being. Commonly, it expresses very little. There are 
instants in which it tells the history of endless ages and of infi- 
nite joy or woe. Copy it in the first of these aspects, and you. 
get a portrait more or less interesting, nothing more; copy itin 
the second, and you get the works that make men nobler when 
they look at them. Of course the want here is in the minds of 
artists themselves, and no criticism can cure it ; but as a nation 
we ought to be conscious of it, and to proclaim our conscious- 
ness perpetually, not only in the interest of our own taste, but 
for the sake, especially, of our younger painters. The atmos- 
phere of public opinion is what they live and move in ; the 
purer we make it, the better chance we give them ; help cometh 
always from the hills.— National Magazine. (Eng.) 

They that ascribe the invention of tillage, architecture, navi- 
gation, etc., to wise men, may, perchance, be in the right that 
they were invented by wise men ; but they were not invented 
by wise men as wise men; for wisdom does not teach our fin- 
gers, but minds: fiddling and dancing, arms and fortifications, 
were the works of luxury and discord ; but wisdom instructs 
us in the way of nature, and in the arts of unity and concord, 
not in the instruments but in the government of life, not to make 
us live only, but live happily. — Seneca. 



